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The next New Worlds you see will, with luck, be appearing 
on most bookstalls in Britain, the U.S.A. and elsewhere. It 
will be in a paperback format (rather similar to the old New 
Worlds format before issue 173) and it will be a Quarterly. 
We had hoped to publish simultaneously in Britain and 
America but more problems came up and now New Worlds 
Quarterly No. 1 (issue 202) will be published in June 1971 
by Sphere Books (U.K.) and in September 1971 by Berkley 
Books (U.S.A.). Perhaps at a later date we shall be able to 
stagger schedules so that publication will be simultaneous. 
This, needless to say, is the last ‘monthly’ issue, although 
we hope in future to publish the odd subscription only issue 
in this format. 

The first Quarterly New Worlds will contain some fine 
work from Thomas M. Disch, Keith Roberts, John Sladek, 
Brian Aldiss, J. G. Ballard and others, with illustrations by 
Mervyn Peake, R. Glyn Jones and Keith Roberts. Books 
will be reviewed by M. John Harrison. 

Although we should have liked to have remained in the 
present format, we received such strong resistance from 
retailers and distributors who disapproved of us that it 
became impossible to continue, unless we had been content 
to turn into a small circulation literary magazine. It has 
never been part of our purpose in publishing New Worlds to 
appeal only to a small and possibly elitist public. We feel 
that if we cannot appeal to a reasonably large public, we 
have no right to survive at all. The return to paperback 
format should enable us to reach that public again. There 
will be no lowering of standards in the Quarterlies and we 
hope to retain the best of our old policies while trying to 
extend our range in other directions as well. 

Because we shall now be published ‘commercially’ we 
shall no longer need the Arts Council’s help, after this issue, 
but we should like to thank the Arts Council for its 


financial support since 1967. Without that support we 
should not have been able to continue in any form. There is 
no doubt that, whatever our failures, by continuing to 
publish we influenced a general improvement in the 
standards of science fiction and speculative literature over 
the past few years. We encouraged many authors, both new 
and established, to produce their best work and we 
encouraged publishers to publish that work. Without the 
financial and moral support of the Arts Council and of Mr 
Angus Wilson in particular we should not have been in a 
position to do this. 

There is one other group of people to whom we should 
like to offer particular thanks and that group is made up of 
those who took ‘out subscriptions to the magazine. Without 
our subscribers we should have folded perhaps for good. 
Without the hard core of enthusiastic readers it is doubtful 
if we should have had the heart to go on producing the 
magazine in its darker days. And, for that matter, without 
the hard core of enthusiastic writers and illustrators who 
sent us their best work for rates much lower than they 
might have received almost anywhere else, we should have 
had nothing to offer those readers. Contributors and staff 
sacrificed a great deal of time and money in order to ensure 
the magazine’s survival and we hope that you feel it was all 
worthwhile. New Worlds will survive, with a larger 
circulation and able to pay its contributors good rates, and 
when you pick up the next paperback-size issue we think 
you will find your support has been justified. We shall, 
needless to say, go on encouraging new writers (publishing 
at least one story by a previously unpublished author in 
every issue after No. 202) and new ideas in writing—and we 
shall be able to do it without the threat of imminent 
financial disaster which has been with us over the past four 
years. 

Michael Moorcock 


Messrs Aldiss, Ballard, Disch, Harrison, 
Roberts, and Sladek 
are all in the first number of 
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tiny little house in Parsons, West Virginia, the house where Tom Wilson 

lived. In the morning the dazzling heaps of snow were everywhere the eye 

could see, in the pine trees, on the icy pond, like a gigantic blanket of immaculate 
purity that covered everything. 

Somewhere there might be laughter, somewhere there might be song and 
merriment, but in the house of Tom Wilson a mother lay dying. Time has 
scattered the snowy flakes on her brow and plowed deep furrows on her 
cheek—but is she not beautiful now? The lips are thin and shrunken, but these are 
the lips that have kissed many a hot tear from childish cheeks and they are the 
sweetest cheeks and lips in the world. 

While the fleecy white clouds raced past the sun, a man of careworn aspect—it 
was Tom—wrang his toil-stiffened hands and divided his glances between the 
dying woman and the little girl asleep in the trundle bed, whose rosebud lips 
seemed to be touched by a celestial light. What happier days, vanished or still to 
come, filled her innocent repose with loving dreams? What foreshadowings of an 
unearthly happiness did she glimpse? 

It cannot be that the earth is man’s only abiding place! It cannot be that our life 
is a mere bubble cast up by eternity to float a moment on its waves and then sink 
back into nothingness! Else why is it that the glorious aspirations which leap like 
angels from the temple of our heart are forever wandering unsatisfied? Why 
should the radiant brightness of human beauty be so swiftly taken from us leaving 
the thousand streams of our affections to flow back in Alpine torrents upon our 
hearts? There must be a realm, somewhere, where the rainbow never fades! 

The scene in which these events took place was the homely cottage of a family 
that has never known splendor or riches, the dwelling of ‘common’ people, and 
yet it possessed a beauty that many a millionaire would have traveled far to find. 
The simple pine boards of floor and walls gleamed with a radiance that was not 
the radiance of gold or silver. The patchwork quilt that the woman clutched every 
so often to her bosom, repressing the spasms of coughing that her little darling 
might still sleep and dream, had been sewn by those same hands, oh many years 
before, and though it was somewhat faded and worn, like herself, it was no less 
beautiful now than at the moment when it had been only a bright fancy, a vision 
of butterfly wings and gardens gay with flowers. 

Somewhere churchbells began to ring, and Tom looked up, like the sleeper who 
wakes from his dream. Before him on the table lay a stub of pencil and some 
sheets of lined paper torn from a child’s schoolbook. His handsome eyes were 
darkened by some abiding pain. What thoughts had the tolling of the bell brought 
to his troubled mind? 

The callused fingers, which have known for so many years the honest grip of a 
miner’s drill, picked up the pencil clumsily. Can he hope to set down on paper the 
tumult of emotions that is in his heart? Biting his lower lip with intense 
concentration, he began to write: 

Feathers from the Wings of an Angel 
A True Story by Tom Wilson. 

There he paused. The little figure has arisen from the trundle bed and stretched 
two precious arms in the clear morning light. Her blue eyes—they were her 
mother’s eyes—turned trustingly to his, and whispering she asked: “Is Mother still 
asleep?” 

Despite the start of pain her innocent question awakened, he answered with a 
smile. ““Yes, my love. We must try and be quiet.” 

“And will—” A tear rolled down from one of those blue eves. 
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soon be well again, Poppa? Like she used to be?”’ 

“Yes, my darling, soon she will be much... . much better.” 

“Why then you have the medicine! Oh Poppa, how happy we shall be!” 

Tom shook his head sadly. ““No, my love. As I have told you, I cannot get the 
medicine unless I have money. And—”’ His strong voice choked with sobs. 

‘And there is no work for you. I know.” 

“Because the mine is closed, you see.” 

“The mine has been closed so very long, Poppa. When will it open again?” 

“Soon, my darling, soon.” 

The little girl pressed her pale cheek against the single pane of glass that looked 
out across the snow-jeweled hills. ““The window is so cold this morning ” she said 
in a puzzled voice. “‘As though it had turned to ice.” 

“Tt snowed last night, my dear child, and now the window is frosted.” 

The child sighed. “Ah, the snow! How lovely it must be, all white and 
gleaming! How I should love to be able to see the snow!” 

Then the whole sunless, darkened life of the fair little being came up once again 
before Tom’s mind. All beauty shut from her forever! For her no foliage-strewn 
scene to follow the bleakness of winter. No looking with awe into the mysterious 
depths of the night sky, sparkling with glittering, twinkling star-gems, for over 
those blue eyes the Creator, in the mystery of His designs, had hung the 
impenetrable veil. No expectant gaze toward the mother’s face for the. gentlest 
smile that ever soothes a childish trouble; only the blind passage of the little hand 
over and over those features, for one moment’s sight of which the little one will 
often and often willingly offer years of existence. 

And yet to think that sight might be hers! To think that the sun could rise to 
banish that endless night! But if Tom could nowhere find the few dollars that 
would save the life of his darling’s mother, how was he to provide the thousands 
that were required for the delicate optical surgery? Ah, the torture of these vain 
hopes! Nevermore must he entertain these painful yearnings! 

Unless i... : 

Once again his eye sought out the printed announcement tacked to the wooden 
boards of the wall, a page torn from LIFE Magazine. The renowned publication 
was sponsoring a story contest, and the writer of the winning story was to receive 
a prize of $10,000. 

$10,000! It would be enough to provide the very best medical attention for his 
wife and the operation that would restore his daughter’s sight. 

Tom was no storyteller. He had only one story he could tell, and that was the 
story of his life. But if he told that story honestly and truly, surely there was a 
chance that it might win its way to some sympathetic heart? Oh, it was a 
desperate hope—he knew that—but it was the only hope he possessed. 

With one more fond glance at the two beings he loved most in the world, Tom 
once again took up pen and began to set down, in simple heart-felt words... . the 

story of his life. At first the words came slowly, and he feared he would never be 
able to write it all down in time. For the deadline was January 1, and this 
was.... yes, this was Christmas morning! 

“Tom?” It was the voice of the dying woman, hushed, and yet one knew there 
was great strength in that voice, and natural dignity. 

“Yes, my dear heart?” 

“Are you writing the story for that contest?” 

“Tm trying to, but I fear I wasn’t born to be a writer. There are so many 


people cleverer than I.” 
The woman was racked with a deep cough, and then she spoke again. “Tom, 
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you must promise me you'll finish that story and mail it to New York. No matter 
what happens. Lying here this morning and listening to the churchbells, I felt a 
strange sensation, a feeling I cannot explain. It was as though, somewhere, a 
wonderful promise had been pledged to me. But I know this, Tom—you must 
write that story, you must!” 

Tom nodded, fighting to keep his voice steady. “‘I promise you, my love. For 
your dear sake I will finish my story.” 

The woman smiled. 

And now the words seemed to pour out onto the paper like a mountain 
torrent, and, with them, more than a single tear. 


through the magnificent French windows of an elegant penthouse 

apartment in New York City, where a man and a woman were sitting at 
a long table laid with silver and fine linen. Nothing could have been more 
different from the uncalculating simplicity of Tom Wilson’s rude home than this 
abode of wealth, and yet there was a chill in the air of these vast rooms that no 
central heating devices could ever dispel. It was the chill that settles upon hearts 
that have forgotten how to love. 

The man and woman, both of middle years, sat without speaking. Sometimes 
the woman would lift her eyes to the man’s face, as though about to break the 
silence, but each time the stern cast of his features prevented her words, and she 
returned her unhappy gaze to the cup of tea steaming fragrantly before her. 

The man was glancing hastily through a pile of papers laid out by his secretary 
for his attention. What he read in these papers seemed greatly to displease him 
for he cast them aside, one after another, with always the same grunt of 
displeasure. After several such disappointments, he picked up a thick sheaf of 
papers fastened together with a pin and laughed. ‘“‘Now, will you look at this!” 

The woman glanced up at him expectantly. 

“A manuscript handwritten on lined paper! And there isn’t even a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope! Someone must be playing a joke on me.” He tossed it at 
the wastebasket, but it fell short and lay face up on the expensive brocade carpet. 

“‘Aren’t you even going to look at it?” the woman inquired. 

“If I looked at every manuscript that came in looking like that, I’d be kept at it 
till Doomsday.” He laughed with chilling cynicism. “There are thousands of 
stories that come in thus, untyped, ink-splattered, with errors of grammar. The 
secretaries are paid good money to weed them out.” 

The woman sighed. “‘I suppose you’re right. Although—”’ Her voice dropped to 
an inaudible whisper. “—it does seem a pity.” 

The man continued with his work, which seemed to consist of no more than 
leafing through sheets of neatly typed papers contemptuously and shifting the pile 
that stood on the right hand side of his plate gradually to the left hand side. The 
woman remained at the other end of the table, although her tea had grown quite 
cold in its delicate porcelain cup. 

She shivered suddenly, as though the abiding chill of the room had penetrated 
to her very heart—or as though a ghostly hand had been lain upon her shoulder. 
She lifted her eyes once again to look at her husband’s face, and as she did so she 
glimpsed, floating down in graceful arcs from. the ceiling of the room, two small 
feathers of dazzling whiteness. She traced their descent with a bewildered 
admiration, unable to imagine how these two feathers could have found their way 
into the dustless, filtered air of her city apartment. 

The feathers settled gently on the topmost page of the discarded manuscript. 
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The woman arose from the glittering table and approached the papers lying on the 
carpet. 

“Oh, don’t bother with that,” the man advised, glancing up. ““The maid will 
take care of it.” 

But the woman stooped down as though she had not heard, and there was 
something like reverence in this gesture. In just such a way would a woman long 
unaccustomed to prayer bend her knees and clasp her hands at that moment when 
the scales have fallen from her eyes. She brushed aside one of the feathers to read 
the title of the manuscript, and again that same ghostly shiver ran through her 
body. 

“Feathers,” she whispered softly, “from the wings....of an angel.” And 
though it had been many long years since she had believed in angels, not indeed 
since her own dear angel had been taken from her, she began to read. 

When she had finished, her eyes were filled with tears. Her husband was just 
rising from the table, having expressed his contempt for all writers and everything 
they have ever written. 

She laid the tattered manuscript before him and said, in a voice at once stern 
and pitying. ‘“‘“My dear, I beseech you, by the love of one who was dearer to you 
than anyone in this world, do not leave this room until you have read this story.” 

The man looked up at her strangely, for it was an unspoken rule between them 
that that loss should never be named between them. Then, he began to read. 
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cottage in West Virginia, and many times the sun had risen unseen by 

those blue eyes Tom Wilson held so dear. January had come and gone, 
and Febuary too. Every day Tom has trudged along the long snowladen road into 
town to ask if maybe there is a letter for him today, and each day his only answer 
is an impatient shake of the head, and when he has asked at the grocer’s for credit 
to buy a bit of flour and lard he has received the same answer. Each day it is a 
harder and harder task for a little girl to bring a smile and a word of good cheer to 
her father’s lips, for her innocent heart does not comprehend that to do this she 
must hide her own tears! 

“And was there no mail today, Poppa?” the dear one asked, as she heard the 
rude door open and felt the icy blast across her withered cheek. 

“Not today, my precious, no.” 

“Surely, then, it will come soon. Last night I dreamt that an answer would 
come today. Is it wise, do you think, to believe such dreams?” 

“If we do not believe our dreams, my pet, there is very little left to believe in.” 

Even the child could recognize the bitterness concealed in these words, and she 
could think of no reply. She struggled up from her little bed, where her father 
made her stay in order to keep warm in the unheated cabin, and found that dear 
rough hand which she pressed to her own feverish lips. Tenderly her father 
wrapped the quilt about her shivering body and sat with her so throughout the 
long winter afternoon. 

At dusk the snow began to fall anew, and Tom rose to prepare a simple supper 
of cornmeal mush fried in the last of the drippings. There was but a scant inch of 
meal left at the bottom of the tin. After that was eaten... . He dared not think 
ahead to that dreadful day. 

After the frugal supper—the child could not, of course, see that her father ate 
nothing himself—they resumed their places before the empty fireplace. 

“Tell me again, dear Poppa—what shall we do when you have won the contest? 
Tell me of the lovely clothes I shall wear, and all the wonderful places we will visit 
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together. Tell me of the rainbows and flowers and butterflies I shall see then.” 

Tom raised his hands to his head, like one distracted, and, all unbidden, a long 
groan rose from the depth of his being. 

“Poppa! Poppa! What is the matter? Surely you do not think that.... You 
read me your story, and it was so beautiful! Surely when the editors at LIFE 
Magazine read it, why then....” 

“Do you really believe that, my love?” Tom asked, still unable, despite a 
mighty effort, to repress a tone of bitterness. 

“Mother believes it will, and therefore we must.” 

Tom raised his eyes to the single candle that flickered on the table. ““Yes, of 
course,”’ he agreed in chastened tones. “We must.” 

At the very moment that Tom said this there came a heayy pounding on the 
door. 

“Oh, Poppa! Who can that be? Is it.... When I dreamed .... No, it must be 
some wayfarer who has lost his way in the blizzard. How fortunate that he has 
found his way to our door!” 

Tom opened the door to admit a familiar figure in a blue uniform—it was the 
postmaster! He handed Tom a Special Delivery letter. Tom opened the envelope 
with hands that trembled as much from excitement as from hunger, for he knew 
that this letter would answer all his hopes—or destroy them. 

Like some great radiant feather, the check for $10,000 flutter to the floor, but 
Tom’s attention was fixed upon the letter that accompanied this check. 

The letter read: 

“My dear Mr Wilson, 

‘My husband, the director of LIFE Magazine, has asked me to write this 
letter for him to inform you that your story. “Feathers from the Wings of an 
Angel” has won first place in the LIFE Magazine story contest. I wish to 
congratulate you on his behalf; but even more, Mr Wilson, I want to thank you 
for having awakened in the hearts of my husband and myself—and, I am sure, in 
the hearts of all future readers in ages to come—an ineffable and enduring 
sentiment, a pang of yearning sympathy and of a sorrow sweetened by the hope 
of some future happiness in the beyond. 

“There may be those who affect more artificial and ‘advanced’ views of life and 
duty than yours, Mr Wilson. Among two hundred millions the vast sea of public 
opinion must be foam-tipped, as well as underlain by ooze and decaying matter, 
but the mighty depths are crystalline, pure, and unvexed. The judges of the 
contest have not awarded the prize to you according to arbitrary standards of 
‘literary taste’ and deceiving brilliance, but because your true life-story seeks out 
the latent, earnest emotions of myriads of readers of LIFE Magazine. Your story 
has heart-value. and heart-value is in the end the supreme test by which men and 
art must fail or become immortal. 
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“Yours—with love and gratitude, 
“A Mother” 


Tears fell from Tom Wilson’s eyes—tears of happiness and joy. 

“Poppa! Poppa! Tell me... . is it?” 

“Yes, my darling, my own, my dear love, it is! We have won the contest 
sponsored by LIFE, and you shall live to see.... tosee....” 

Tears of sorrow streamed from the face of the blind child. For though she 
knew that she would live to see many beautiful things, it would never be given to 
her to see that most beautiful sight of all—a mother’s loving smile. 













The End 
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An incident from: 
THE WARLORD 
OF THE AIR 
A new novel by 
MICHAEL MOORCOCK 
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NEW WORLDS 
INDEX 


INTRODUCTION 


When NEW WORLDS was awarded an Arts Council grant in 
1967, and thus enabled to continue with some sort of 
regularity, it was decided to experiment with an idea fora 
magazine which had been projected three years earlier but 
rejected on economic grounds. This would be a magazine 
making an attempt to stretch the boundaries of speculative 
fiction and present a synthesis of art, science and fiction, 
using graphics, poetry and features to create an ambience 
which would lead, it was hoped, to the foundation of fresh 
attitudes and approaches in prose in particular. We think 
that we were to some extent successful, but the economic 
vicissitudes of publishing NEW WORLDS were so great that 
we sometimes lost momentum, particularly during the 
period when, one after another, backers and would-be 
backers pulled out suddenly and various distributors and 
wholesalers actively campaigned against us. Finally Michael 
Moorcock became the publisher until this year when he 
could no longer afford to publish a magazine which had 
cost him to this date some £5000 in losses. This issue is the 
last he will publish, though he will continue as editor of 
NEW WORLDS QUARTERLY when it appears in a 
paperback form in a U.K. edition in June 1971 and in a 
U.S. edition in September 1971. 

The publishing history of NEW WORLDS since Roberts & 
Vinter published their last issue (172) in early 1967 is as 
follows: 

Michael Moorcock in association with Magnelist 
Publications Ltd (Nos. 173-177). Michael Moorcock in 
association with Stonehart Publications Ltd. (Nos. 
178-182). Michael Moorcock, independently (Nos. 
183-201). At the end of this last period, thanks largely to 
the various manoeuvres of large wholesale/retail chains, the 
publisher was so far in debt he was threatened with 
bankruptcy. This present issue was specially prepared for 
subscribers as some return for their support of the 
magazine. 
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July 1967 
Vol. 51 No. 173 
Cover by M. C. Escher 
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Camp Concentration (Part 1) 
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Cover by Eduardo Paolozzi 
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September 1967 
Vol. 51 No. 175 
Cover by Peter Phillips 


Fiction 
Camp Concentration (3) 
Still Trajectories 
Masterson and the Clerks 


Features 
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A New Look at Vision 
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A Question and an Answer. 


BY JOHN 


MUNRO. 


With some Sketches of what may be, by Paul Hardy. 





w EOPLE talk of the fix de siécle 

~  ‘‘decadence,” but surely the 
word isamisnomer. Ours is, 
on the whole, an age of rapid 
growth. If there be any un- 
healthiness, it is rather due 
to feverish life than to slow 
decay. Men are making haste 
to be rich, to procure titles, and to found 
families which will carry their names down 
to a remote posterity. Popular education 
and the enormous development of the Press 
are bringing all the treasures of literature 
and the gossip of the whole earth within 
reach of the poorest. Everywhere the cry 
is ‘‘Progress!’’ One would think the world 
was going to last for ever. 

In the midst of all this restless activity, 
the like of which was never seen before, 
comes the staggering announcement that 
in 400 years from now every human being, 
and even every animal, will have perished 
off the face of the globe! 

This is not the prediction of some latter- 
day prophet—a Dr. Cumming interpreting 
the Scriptures. It is not the vision of 
some romancer—a M. Flammarion trying to 
depict the future. It is not a threat of some 
frenzied Nihilist seeking to alarm society. 
It is, if America has interpreted him rightly, 
the solemn warning of Lord Kelvin, the 
highest living authority in the domain of 
physical science. 

The destruction of the world that he 


foresees will neither come from its collision 
with a wandering comet or a new star, nor 
from the extinction of the sun; but from 
a quarter of which nobody was thinking but 
himself. At the last meeting of the British 





LORD KELVIN, 
(Photo: Eliiott & Fry, Baker Street, W.) 
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Association in Toronto, and in a subsequent 
interview with the representative of a New 
York journal, he showed by facts and figures 
that, if we go on as we are going now, the 
stores of fuel in the earth and of the oxygen 
in the air will fail us by the end of four or 
five centuries, and the entire human race 
must die of cold or suffocation within that 
comparatively short period. 

Here is his argument. 

When first the earth cooled down from a 
red-hot state it was surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of steam, nitrogen, and carbonic acid 
gas. Evidently it contained little or no free 
oxygen, as none has been found in cavities of 
the primitive rocks—for example, granite. It 
follows that all, or nearly all, the free oxygen 
in the atmosphere to-day has been produced 
by vegetation, which, under the action of 
sunlight, has the power of liberating oxygen 
from water and carbonic acid. Perhaps a 
beginning was made by plants like the 
conferve, which flourish in the hot springs 
of the Yellowstone Park, and liberate oxygen 
from the water and the carbonic acid gas 
dissolved in it. Thus oxygen would pass 
into the atmosphere, and, in course of time, 
plants and trees which grow in the soil would 
continue the preparation of air for the sup- 
port of breathing animals. In so doing, the 
vegetation stored up carbon in the form of 
wood and foliage, and much of this was pre- 
served as coal, peat, or petroleum oil. 





Now, assuming that there was little or no 
free oxygen at the beginning, the quantity 
of oxygen in the atmosphere at any time 
would be just sufficient to burn up all the 
living vegetation and its dead remains upon 
the earth. Even at present this considera- 
tion holds good, for, practically speaking, the 
amount of free oxygen in the air is only 
increased by growing vegetation, and dimin- 
ished by combustion of vegetable matter. 
How much free oxygen have we then? 
Every square metre (rather more than a 
square yard) bears ten tons of air, and of this 
about two tons are oxygen. The surface of 
the earth is 124,000 million acres, or 510 
million millions of square metres, therefore 
it is easy to see that the total quantity of 
oxygen in the atmosphere is 1,020 million 
million tons. 

Since that is sufficient to burn up all the 
fuel derived from vegetation on the earth, 
how much fuel have we? Every ton of 
ordinary fuel, whether coal, peat, wood, or 
petroleum, requires about three tons of 
oxygen to burn it. Hence there cannot be 
more than 340 million million tons of fuel 
in the whole earth. Moreover, it may not 
be all available, for some of it probably lies 
under the sea or too far below the surface 
of the ground to get at. 

Taking the present population of the 
world at 1,500 millions or thereabout, we 
have reason to suppose that each of us has 
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only 200,000 tons to serve his 
wants. The average householder 
might consider this a pretty fair 
allowance ; but what about the 
manufacturer and the shipowner ? 
It would not keep an Atlantic 
greyhound long afloat. Lord 
Kelvin, basing his calculations on 
the existing rate of increase in 
the population and development 
of industries requiring fuel, has 
arrived at the conclusion that it 
cannot last for more than five 
hundred years. That is not the 
worst of it. In burning up this 
fuel the oxygen of the atmosphere 
will be consumed, and carbonic 
acid formed, so that in four hun- 
dred years, a century before the fuel 
is done, the air will be unfitted to 
sustain life. Humboldt and others 
foresaw the exhaustion of the 
coalfields, but it remained for the 
penetrating genius of Lord Kelvin 
to point out the failure of oxygen. 

We are standing face to face, 
then, with two sources of extermi- 
nation. Animals cannot live with- 
out oxygen to breathe, and man 
—at all events, the civilised man— 
cannot live without fuel to burn. 
The outlook may well give us 
pause in the race for wealth and 
power, in the preparation of arma- 
ments, and the struggle for empire. 
What is the good of it all if the 
world is coming to an end in four 
hundred years, perhaps earlier ? 
Would it not be wiser to sink our 
differences, and try to make a 
good end? The beginning and 
the middle has not been all that it might 
have been. 


‘The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be, 
The Devil was well, the Devil a monk was he.”’ 


With ruin staring us in the eyes, what is to 
be done? We must have oxygen to save 
life, and fuel to save civilisation. Lord Kelvin 
has uttered a timely warning, and our thanks 
are due to him ; but can he propose a remedy ? 
Cultivate enormous quantities of vegetation 
to increase our store of oxygen. That, he 
says, is of much more importance than any- 
thing we can do to prolong human life on 
the earth. Let the Colonist see to it that 
he does not extirpate the forest. It will not 
do to plant only timber trees, for that would 
diminish the food supply. Fruit trees and 
forage plants would provide nourishment as 
well as oxygen. Perhaps the chemist will 
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help in producing oxygen from water and 
oxides, or carbon from the carbonates. 

As to heat for warming us, cooking our 
meals, and working our machinery, there is 
electricity, which can be derived from wind 
and water-power, independently of coal, 
peat, and other fuel. Lord Kelvin, however, 
does not believe that water-power can help 
us much. The cataract of Niagara has been 
harnessed to drive the dynamo, but all the 
power at present obtained from it would 
hardly run ten Atlantic liners, and all it 
might supply would not maintain a hundred 
of them. Has he considered the energy of 
the tides and the waves? It seems prac- 
tically inexhaustible. Dynamos could be 
worked by the power of the tides if dammed 
in coves, docks, or friths, or by the force 
of the waves if properly directed, and the 
electricity stored up in accumulators. Again, 


there is the sunlight. It has been said that 
the solar energy which falls on a square metre 
of the earth is sufficient to keep five persons 
alive. We have only to find a means of 
utilising it. Something can be done by 
focussing it on boilers and generating steam, 
or on thermopiles for the production of 
electricity. Chemists may also compound 
some gas or explosive which will give us heat 
or motive power with a very slight consump- 
tion of oxygen, or none at all. Lastly, there 
is the possibility that we shall eventually 
succeed in tapping the luminiferous ether, 
and drawing from it a limitless supply of 
energy. 

If we neglect the warning that has been 
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raised, or should all our efforts to prevent 
the catastrophe prove unavailing, what will 
happen? Industry and commerce will de- 
cline as fuel becomes dearer. People will 
cease to travel owing to the expense. Great 
strikes and famines will break out, fever and 
pestilence will stalk through the land. 


Domestic animals will be slaughtered to 
support their masters. The military will be 
powerless to prevent the “‘ masses ” from rising 
against the “classes” and seizing on their 
goods. Towns will be sacked, fired, and 
deserted by their inhabitants, who will fly 
to the country in quest of sustenance, and, 
growing savage, learn to hunt the wild 
animals as their forefathers had done thou- 
sands of years ago. The northern people will 
destroy the forests to keep them warm, or 
attack the southern people and press them 
towards the tropics, where the glut of popula- 
tion will lead to extirpating wars, cannibalism, 
and the burning of human bodies. 

Probably a far-sighted few will go to sea in 
vessels and live upon fish. 
Perhaps a scientific Noah, 
taking time by the fore- 
lock, will build him an 
ark in the form of a 
projectile and get himself 
shot into space from an 
electric gun, such as we 
have described elsewhere, 
to try his fortune in another 
planet. 

At last the sun will shine 
upon the bleak and silent 
wastes of a dead world, on 
roofless and vacant cities, 
dropping piecemeal, on 
rusting engines, and vessels 
rotting on the strand, on 
the mouldering skeleton of 
a world which has com- 
mitted suicide and failed of 
its destiny. 

Will it continue to roll in 
desolation around the sun 
for ever? In course of 
centuries the reviving vege- 
tation will restore the 
oxygen to the atmosphere. 
By-and-by, perhaps, a new 
creation of animals will 
prepare the way for 
another type of men, 
either native to the soil, 
or immigrants from 
another planet, who, in 
their researches amidst the rocks and 
groves, will find the vestiges of our ill-fated 
race, and, reading the story of that ruin which 
we could not avert, draw wisdom from it to 
value their existence and make a better use 
than we did of the old earth and the gifts of 
Providence. 
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